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SERMON. 


1  Chronicles  21:  9-14. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Gad,  David's  seer,  saying,  Go  and  tell  David,  saying, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  offer  thee  three  things ;  choose  thee  one  of  them,  that 
I  may  do  it  unto  thee.  So  Gad  came  to  David,  and  said  unto  him,  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  Choose  thee  either  three  years'  famine ;  or  three  months  to  be  des- 
troyed before  thy  foes,  while  that  the  sword  of  thine  enemies  overtaketh  thee, 
or  else  three  days  the  sword  of  the  Lord,  even  the  pestilence,  in  the  land,  and 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  destroying  throughout  all  the  coasts  of  Israel.  Now 
therefore  advise  thyself  what  word  I  shall  bring  again  to  him  that  sent  me. 
And  David  said  unto  Gad,  I  am  in  a  great  strait ;  let  me  fall  now  into  the  hand 
of  the  Lord ;  for  very  great  are  his  mercies  ;  but  let  me  not  fall  into  the  hand 
of  man.  So  the  Lord  sent  pestilence  upon  Israel ;  and  there  fell  of  Israel  sev- 
enty thousand  men. 

No  history  is  more  suggestive  of  the  principles  of  the  Divine  Gov- 
ernment over  men,  than  are  the  historical  portions  of  the  Bible.  The 
Scriptural  history  is  an  artless  record ;  it  proclaims  the  errors  of  good 
as  well  as  those  of  bad  men.  We  learn  from  it,  therefore,  many  a 
lesson  respecting  God's  dealings  with  mankind,  which  uninspired 
historians  have  seldom  been  truthful  enough  to  teach  us.  An  inci- 
dent in  a  Scriptural  narrative,  brought  in  by  the  by,  as  such  things 
are  in  the  unstudied  stories  of  plain  men,  sometimes  lets  us  in  to  a 
secret  of  Providence.  An  event  which  at  the  first  seems  to  have 
been  anomalous  in  its  character,  may  be  found  to  represent  a  princi- 
ple of  God's  government  which  pervades  even  common  life,  and  of 
which  we  may  be  unconsciously  furnishing  illustrations  in  our  own 
experience. 

It  has  doubtless  appeared  to  many  minds  to  be  a  singular  circum- 
stance, in  the  narrative  of  God's  dealings  with  David  to  which  your 


attention  has  been  invited,  that  chastisement  for  the  sin  of  which  the 
monarch  had  been  guilty,  was  inflicted  subsequently  to  his  repen- 
tance. He  seems  to  have  been  convinced  of  his  error,  at  the  first 
mention  of  it  by  his  faithful  seer.  With  the  ready  conscience  of  a 
good  man,  he  appears  to  have  detected  immediately  the  guilt  of  his 
vainglorious  spirit,  and  to  have  been  truly  humbled  on  account  of  it. 
But  a  retributive  Providence  was  not,  by  this  circumstance,  arrested 
in  its  course  ;  the  steps  of  the  avenging  angel  were  not  stayed.  As 
is  common  when  God  punishes  the  sins  of  princes,  and  yet  in  one  of 
the  severest  modes  in  which  a  man  like  David  could  have  been  per- 
sonally chastised,  judgment  came  down  upon  the  people  of  his  king- 
dom, and  seventy  thousand  of  them  fell  by  the  pestilence.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  signal  instances  on  record,  in  which  suffering  has 
followed  sin,  notwithstanding  that  the  sin  had  been  repented  of,  and 
as  respects  the  retributions  of  eternity,  forgiven. 

In  the  remarks  suggested  by  this  fragment  of  inspired  history,  it 
will  be  my  design  to  consider  That  principle  of  Divine  Providence 
over  men  by  which  sin  is  often  followed  in  this  world  by  suffering 
which  repentance  does  not  remove. 

I.  A  few  remarks  will  enable  us  to  recognize  the  existence  of  this 
principle  in  some  of  the  well  known  facts  which  transpire  in  common 
life. 

Selecting  a  few  from  the  many  illustrations  which  offer  themselves, 
let  us  first  recall  for  a  moment,  those  laws  of  the  physical  economy 
which  connect  suffering  with  sin.  It  is  proverbial,  that  law,  with 
an  almost  unvarying  rigidness,  associates  suffering  with  the  practice 
of  the  sensual  vices.  No  man  who  has  impaired  his  constitution  by 
intemperance  or  licentiousness,  can  hope  wholly  to  escape  in  this 
world,  the  suffering  attendant  upon  an  impaired  physical  frame.  At 
some  period  of  his  life,  that  suffering  will  come  upon  him.  It  may 
not  be  immediate ;  while  the  physical  momentum  of  youth  is  on  the 
increase,  or  manly  vigor  is  at  its  height,  no  signs  of  suffering  may 
appear  to  remind  him  of  his  sin.  But  old  age  will  come  on  the 
sooner  for  that  indulgence  in  vice.  His  powers  will  fall  into  an  ear- 
lier decay.  Though  long  delayed,  the  evil  will  come  ;  he  will  reap 
the  fruit  of  which  he  sowed  the  seed.    A  process  which  looks  towards 


retribution  is  continually  going  on  within  him,  and  no  repentance  on 
his  part  can  wholly  arrest  it.  He  may  become  a  truly  reformed  man, 
a  devoted  Christian,  one  in  whose  character  years  shall  develop  the 
mellow  graces  of  a  matured  piety ;  yet  in  many  respects  affecting  the 
consequences  of  his  sin,  this  shall  make  no  difference.  There  will 
be  evils  adhering  to  his  experience ;  sufferings  will  track  him  in  his 
way,  in  consequence  of  early  vice  —  sufferings  from  which  he  will 
never  be  wholly  free,  but  in  the  grave.  Men  often  suffer  thus  in 
ignorance,  or  rather  in  forgetfulness,  of  the  real  cause.  Medical 
science  is  able  often  to  carry  back  the  search  for  the  causes  of  dis- 
ease through  years  of  unbroken  vigor,  and  to  point  out  the  secret 
cause,  in  some  long-forgotten  or  deep-buried  sin,  in  which  the  laws  of 
the  physical  economy  were  broken.  Physicians  tell  us,  that  the  hale 
constitution  of  the  man  who  never  knew  a  sick  day,  sometimes  at 
last  caves  in  suddenly,  through  the  silent  and  late  vengeance  of  the 
vices  of  boyhood.  The  green  old  age  is  cut  off  in  stern  reckoning 
for  the  abuses  of  youth. 

In  this  connection  may  be  noticed  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
inevitable  physical  evil  resulting  from  sin,  in  the  fact  that  all  men 
die.  The  good  and  the  bad  alike,  the  penitent  and  the  incorrigible, 
die.  Repentance  in  this  respect  makes  no  difference.  "  Death 
passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned."  Repentance  often 
makes  no  difference  in  the  humiliation  and  the  physical  sufferings  of 
the  death-bed.  A  good  man  dies  often  by  as  severe  a  process,  with 
disease  as  revolting,  with  struggles  as  long  protracted,  as  are  those 
suffered  by  the  wicked.     "  How  dieth  the  wise  man  ?     As  the  fool." 

This  same  principle  is  illustrated  farther,  in  the  frequent  effects  of 
sin  upon  the  powers  and  susceptibilities  of  the  soul.  The  intellect 
and  the  sensibilities  of  men  are  afflicted  by  sin  with  evils  in  which 
good  men  share,  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  wicked.  Passion  weak- 
ens the  intellect ;  it  unhinges  the  judgment ;  it  taints  the  imagination. 
It  releases  all  the  mental  powers  from  that  sovereignty  of  conscience 
which  is  needful  for  their  most  healthful  exercise.  It  generates 
mental  habits  which  are  unfriendly  to  peace  of  mind,  and  therefore 
unfriendly  to  intellectual  excellence.     It  fastens  recollections  in  the 

memory,  which  are  often  a  source  of  unavailing  sorrow  in  after  years. 
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Now  these  are  evils  which  repentance  of  sin  never  wholly  removes. 
Sometimes  a  good  man  has  occasion  to  mourn  over  the  affliction,  of 
possessing  an  imagination  whose  glow  has  been  kindled  with  strange 
fire.  With  anguish  does  he  look  back  to  those  years,  which  imper- 
ceptibly stored  up  in  his  mind  polluted  images  that  now  refuse  to 
depart  at  his  bidding.  Long  possession  has  given  them  a  prerog- 
ative which  they  will  not  surrender.  They  throng  around  him  like 
troops  of  exulting  foes.  At  noonday  and  at  nightfall  alike,  he  is  ex- 
posed to  their  insolent  sway.  In  like  manner,  a  man  whose  early 
life  has  been  given  to  infidelity,  may  find,  when  he  enters  on  the 
Christian  life,  that  the  laws  of  association  in  his  mind  are  disastrously 
perverted.  It  is  with  extreme  difficulty  that  he  can  now  regard  the 
objects  of  Christian  faith  with  affection,  or  even  with  reverence.  He 
has  often  employed  them  to  point  a  jest,  or  give  wit  to  a  song.  The 
established  associations  of  his  mind,  are  therefore  now  the  most  in- 
veterate obstacles  to  his  Christian  growth.  It  is  only  by  long  years 
of  vigilance,  and  prayer,  and  conflict,  and  humiliating  self-reproach, 
that  he  rectifies  the  perversion.  Said  one  of  this  class  —  a  faithful 
minister  of  the  Gospel  —  "  For  a  long  time  after  I  thought  God  had 
changed  my  heart,  my  mind  was  harassed,  and  my  Christian  hope 
darkened,  by  an  involuntary  contempt  which  would  sometimes  swell 
within  me,  at  the  mention  or  the  thought  of  the  name  of  Jesus.  And 
now,  after  fifteen  years  of  service  in  the  pulpit,  some  remains  of  this 
mental  depravity  still  linger  with  me."  Now  this  belongs  to  a  class 
of  the  consequences  of  sin,  from  which  repentance  alone  works  no 
perfect  redemption.  A  lifetime  of  discipline,  spent  under  the  vigi- 
lant eye  of  Divine  grace,  is  requisite  to  restore  to  the  sinner  the 
equipoise  of  a  perfect  self-control.  There  is  among  good  men  far  more 
than  they  often  recognize,  of  diseased — I  had  almost  said  shattered 
—  mind  ;  of  mind  infirm  in  its  faculties,  torpid  or  morbid  in  its  sensi- 
bilities, and  imbecile  in  its  power  of  will.  This,  in  one  aspect  of  de- 
pravity, is  the  chief  occasion  of  that  conflict,  in  which  a  Christian 
lays  down  his  armor  only  when  he  dies. 

The  principle  we  are  considering,  extends  also  into  God's  arrange- 
ment of  the  social  economy.  It  is  illustrated  in  the  frequent  effects 
of  sin  upon  a  man's  reputation.     One  of  the  evils  which  often  follow 


in  the  train  of  sin,  is  the  forfeiture  of  the  esteem  of  men.  No  man 
can  sincerely  respect  sin.  Whatever  may  be  the  outward  show  of 
honor  which  the  world  pays  to  the  wealth,  or  to  the  intelligence,  or 
to  the  honorable  birth  of  wicked  men,  no  real  respect  is  ever  felt  for 
a  man's  sins.  God  has  so  constituted  the  unwritten  laws  of  society, 
that  sin  must  fail  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  world.  Hence,  that 
man  on  whom  evidence  has  once  fixed  the  mark  of  any  uncommon 
depravity,  is  never  sincerely  honored.  He  is  tolerated  in  the  world 
while  he  lives ;  men  speak  his  name  in  whisper  when  he  dies ;  and 
are  glad  soon  to  forget  him.  Most  significantly  prophetic  of  real  life 
in  all  ages,  is  the  inspired  decree:  "The  memory  of  the  wicked 
shall  rot." 

Now,  this  law  of  partial  retribution  involves  also  the  inconsisten- 
cies and  follies  of  good  men.  Often,  long  after  God  has  forgiven  the 
transient  sin  of  a  good  man,  its  withering  power  is  witnessed  in  the 
blight  which  it  has  brought  upon  his  good  name  among  his  fellow- 
men.  It  is  proverbial,  how  easily  a  Christian  reputation  may  be  in- 
jured. One  false  step,  the  result  perhaps  of  momentary  passion, 
may  destroy  the  confidence  of  many  in  a  man's  Christian  prudence. 
A  single  vibration  from  the  line  of  truth,  may  break  up  the  trust  of 
many  in  his  veracity.  Once  detected  in  dishonorable  management,  or 
with  the  look  of  intrigue  in  his  eye,  he  must  suffer  in  reputation  for 
Christian  simplicity.  Like  polished  metal,  a  Christian's  good  name 
may  be  tarnished  by  a  breath.  The  world  will  fasten  its  criticism 
upon  the  one  act  in  which  a  man  has  conducted  himself  falsely, 
though  all  his  previous  history  may  have  been,  to  human  view,  an  even 
course  of  integrity.  The  one  misstep,  the  one  concession  in  an  evil 
hour,  the  one  failure  to  make  good  a  high  profession,  the  one  descent 
below  the  level  of  a  dear-bought  reputation,  —  that  one  thing,  will 
awaken  suspicions  against  him.  It  will  be  taken  as  the  index  of 
concealed  infirmities.  It  will  let  down  his  grade  of  moral  rank.  It 
will  cashier  his  name  from  the  confidence  of  many,  notwithstanding 
a  prompt  repentance.  He  finds  stern  censors  around  him,  who  put 
him  on  trial.  He  is  compelled  to  await  the  slow-footed  compassion 
of  time.  He  reascends  the  eminence  from  which  he  fell,  only  by  a 
laborious  continuance  in  well  doing.     A  good  name  is  more  easily 
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lost  than  gained,  and  far  more  easily  gained  than  regained.  You 
may  sometimes  see  men  pawning,  by  a  single  error,  a  reputation 
which  it  may  require  years  of  vigilant  and  toilsome  discipline  to 
redeem.  Sometimes,  good  men  appear  to  plunge,  with  a  brief  infat- 
uation, into  a  series  of  unaccountable  errors.  Their  reputation  con- 
sequently goes  down  like  a  falling  star.  Possibly  the  remainder  of 
their  days  may  barely  suffice,  to  remedy  the  evil  wrought  by  that  one 
period  of  short-lived  folly.  Thus  it  happens  that  good  men  often 
suffer  for  their  inconsistencies,  long  after  they  have  mourned  over 
them  in  secret,  with  many  tears.  A  stern  Providence  thus  decrees 
that  suffering  shall  follow  in  the  train  even  of  sins  which,  as  respects 
the  retributions  of  eternity,  are  blotted  out  forever. 

One  other  class  of  illustrations  of  the  principle  under  consideration, 
is  furnished  by  certain  variations  of  Christian  experience,  in  respect 
of  religious  joy.  A  well  known  effect  of  sin  upon  Christian  ex- 
perience, is  that  the  peculiarities  of  Christian  joy  are  suspended. 
Peace  of  mind  is  broken  up,  the  burden  of  the  conscience  is  renewed, 
alacrity  in  duty  is  destroyed,  and  prayer  ceases  to  be  a  delight. 
Now,  it  is  not  always  true  that  this  disturbance  of  Christian  joy  is 
rectified  at  the  first  dawning  of  repentance.  These  results  of  sin  will 
often  remain  in  the  Christian  experience,  after  the  sin  has  been 
abandoned.  The  blessedness  of  a  former  experience  is  for  the  time 
held  in  reserve.  The  prayer  of  the  burdened  soul  is,  "  Restore  unto 
me  the  joys  of  thy  salvation."  Yet  this  is  not  the  prayer  of  impeni- 
tence ;  it  is  not  the  language  of  despair ;  it  is  the  simple  longing  of  a 
penitent  spirit  after  a  peace  which  it  has  once  known,  but  has  now 
lost,  and  has  not  yet  recovered.  It  would  sometimes  appear,  as  if 
the  laws  of  mind  forbade  rapidity  of  transition  from  the  dejection 
which  sin  occasions,  to  the  joys  to  which  penitence  leads  the  way. 
The  wings  of  the  dove  are  not  given,  to  bear  the  spirit  quickly  to  its 
rest.  The  Christian  wanderer  must  rather  plod  his  way  wearily 
back,  to  the  stile  at  which  he  departed  from  the  high  road.  He  must 
feel  around  him  for  his  lost  treasures,  in  the  misty  darkness  and  the 
chilly  night-air.  If  some  are  tempted  to  consider  this  a  fanciful 
representation  of  Christian  experience,  let  them  turn  to  almost  any 
Christian  memoir  which  has  commanded  the  confidence  of  the  Church. 


Our  devotional  hymns  too,  —  and  perhaps  no  more  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  truthfulness  of  this  view  could  be  given,  —  even  those 
which  by  common  consent  we  value  most  highly,  abound  with  ex- 
pressions of  this  state  of  suspended  joy,  which  is  not  a  state  of 
impenitence,  and  not  a  state  of  despair,  but  a  state  of  mourning, 
struggling,  faith.  Cowper,  when  he  poured  out  his  own  mournful 
experience  in  the  lines, 

"  Where  is  the  blessedness  I  knew, 
When  first  I  saw  the  Lord  1 " 

wrote  for  all  subsequent  ages.  "Poor  Cowper!"  —  as  his  friends 
used  to  call  him  —  how  it  would  have  cheered  him,  if  he  could  have 
heard  the  thanksgivings  for  his  plaintive  lyric,  which  are  coming  up 
from  every  generation  of  Christians  while  the  world  stands. 

II.  Having  thus  observed  some  illustrations  of  the  principle  of 
Divine  Providence  over  men,  by  which  sin  is  often  followed  in  this 
world  by  suffering  which  repentance  does  not  remove,  it  would  be 
proper,  if  the  time  would  permit,  to  notice  some  evidences  of  the  fact 
that  sin  is  not  followed  in  this  world  by  sufferings  which  are  always 
proportioned  to  its  desert.  Its  results  do  not  produce  a  strict  equal- 
ity of  experience.  The  laws  which  connect  sin  with  suffering  in  this 
world,  while  they  operate  with  a  scope  sufficiently  broad,  to  justify 
the  qualified  statement  which  has  been  made  of  the  principle  before 
us,  still  have  but  a  partial  operation.  Although  the  time  will  not 
suffice  for  an  extended  illustration  of  this  fact,  a  recognition  of  it  is 
essential  to  a  truthful  view  of  the  real  experience  of  life  in  respect 
of  the  point  in  question.  Let  us  proceed,  then,  in  the  second  place, 
to  notice  some  of  the  uses  of  the  principle  which  has  been  thus  far 
illustrated. 

Of  these  may  be  named  first,  the  maintenance  of  Law  in  God's  gov* 
ernment  of  the  world.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  dwell  here,  upon  the 
well  known  principle,  that  the  honor  of  Law  is  essential  to  all  govern- 
ment that  is  worthy  of  respect.  The  present  subject  leads  us  to  ob- 
serve a  special  application  of  this  principle,  in  the  fact  that  laws 
established  by  competent  authority,  possess  a  degree  of  sacredness 
when  considered  simply  as  laws.     Inconvenient  and  burdensome  laws 
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—  laws  which  require  submission  to  injustice  —  anything  in  short,  ex- 
cept laws  which  require  the  doing  of  injustice,  may  be  better  even  than 
change  of  laws.  Change  of  law  is  in  itself  an  evil.  Interpositions 
of  power  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  natural  course  of  law,  are 
in  themselves  adverse  to  the  prime  objects  of  government.  This  is 
true  in  the  administration  of  physical  government.  Deluges,  whirl- 
winds, earthquakes,  storms  of  fire,  are  often  a  less  evil  than  would  be 
such  interpositions  of  power  as  should  be  necessary  to  stay  the  laws 
of  the  elements.  The  same  is  true  of  moral  government.  War, 
despotism,  anarchy,  is  often  a  less  evil,  than  would  be  such  an  inter- 
position of  power  as  should  be  requisite  to  prevent  the  acting  out  of 
human  character  under  the  laws  of  moral  freedom.  It  is  a  fair  infer- 
ence from  the  existence  of  sin,  that,  in  all  its  existing  enormity,  it  is 
a  less  evil  than  would  be  that  exercise  of  Divine  Power,  which  should 
be  requisite  to  abolish  it  from  the  universe.  The  laws  of  moral  free- 
dom, like  all  other  laws  in  the  Divine  administration,  are  often  pre- 
served at  a  great  cost* 

Still  more  clearly  is  this  reasoning  true,  respecting  the  legitimate 
consequences  of  sin.  •  Better  is  it  by  far,  that  sin  should  work  out  its 
effects  in  unchecked  and  unalleviated  disaster  to  the  sinner,  than  that 
the  law  he  has  broken  should  be  dishonored  in  an  effort  to  save  him. 
Better  is  it  that  the  consequences  of  his  sin  should  even  pass  over 
legitimately  to  innocent  beings,  than  that  the  law  which  binds  his  ex- 
perience to  theirs,  should  be  dishonorably  set  aside.  The  child  may 
better  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  sin  committed  when  he  was  yet 
unborn,  than  that  the  law  by  which  good  and  evil  are  transmitted 
from  the  parent  to  his  offspring,  should  be  abrogated  by  an  interpo- 
sition of  Power.  Sometimes  the  best  answer  we  can  give,  when  the 
question  is  raised  respecting  the  cause  of  an  evil  that  afflicts  man- 
kind, is  simply  to  say,  "  It  is  law."  It  is  Law  that  scourges  a  guilty 
race.  Now,  it  is  in  part  an  explanation  of  that  principle  of  Divine 
Providence  which  has  been  illustrated,  that,  in  a  vast  number  of  in- 
stances, it  represents  only  the  regular  operation  of  fixed  laws.  Thus, 
when  a  man  whose  youth  has  been  given  to  the  pleasures  of  sensu- 
ality, suffers  evils  from  which  reformation  alone  cannot  wholly  save 
him,  he  suffers  only  the  regular  administration  of  a  violated  law 
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He  snatched  a  pleasure  from  the  hand  of  Law,  and  Law  at  last  comes 
down  upon  him  only  to  reclaim  its  own.  His  suffering  is  a  standing 
witness  to  himself,  and  to  the  world,  and  perhaps  to  some  of  the  in- 
habitants of  heaven  also,  of  the  power  of  Law  in  that  department  of 
the  works  of  God.  So  in  no  small  proportion  of  the  instances  in 
which  men  suffer  evils  which  repentance  does  not  remedy,  it  is  a  con- 
sideration which  serves  to  "  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  men,"  that 
that  suffering  testifies  to  the  honorable  operation  of  some  broken  law. 
It  is  one  of  the  uses  of  such  an  arrangement,  that  it  does  impress  on 
created  minds  the  conviction  that  Law  is  trustworthy  in  God's  gov- 
ernment. 

The  view  here  suggested,  leads  us  to  observe  a  second  use  of  the 
principle  of  Divine  Providence  which  has  been  illustrated,  in  the  fact 
that  it  serves  to  impress  upon  men  the  conviction  of  the  evil  of  sin, 
Not  only  is  Law  trustworthy,  but  violated  Law  is  terrible,  in  God's 
government. 

Every  intelligent  creature  of  God  needs  that  the  conviction  of  the 
evil  of  sin  should  be  engraven  upon  his  heart ;  else  he  is  not  equal 
either  to  the  responsibility,  or  to  the  dignity  which  awaits  an  immor- 
tal being.  Hence,  one  great  object,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  of 
the  Divine  Government  throughout  the  universe,  is  to  teach  to  cre- 
ated minds  the  nature  of  sin.  Without  the  Law,  sin  is  dead.  The 
commandment  comes,  and  sin  revives.  Sin,  that  it  may  appear  sin, 
works  death  by  that  which  is  good,  that  sin  by  the  commandment, 
may  become  exceedingly  sinful.  But  it  is  the  penalty  of  the  law, 
that  teaches  us  most  impressively  the  evil  of  sin.  As  law  without  a 
penalty  makes  the  right  contemptible,  so  sin  which  opens  the  way  to 
no  suffering,  can  never  appear  to  be  exceedingly  sinful.  We  do  not 
know  that  it  is  possible  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  give  to  created 
minds  any  adequate  conception  of  the  nature  of  sin,  without  the  in- 
strumentality of  suffering  either  experienced  or  witnessed.  Hence 
it  is,  that  a  world  of  despair  has  a  place  in  God's  scheme  of  govern- 
ment. Hence  it  is,  that  the  sufferings  of  an  innocent  being  have  a 
place  in  that  part  of  the  scheme  which  contemplates  the  redemption 
of  sinners.  Hence  it  is,  that  all  the  suffering  which  follows  sin  in- 
this  world  or  another,  has  its  place  as  a  device  of  government. 
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Now,  in  connection  with  these  views,  which  are  so  familiar  to  you 
in  other  relations,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  class  of  God's  deal- 
ings with  men  which  associate  suffering  with  sin  that  has  been  aban- 
doned. This  arrangement  is  but  a  part  of  the  great  plan  of  Divine 
Government.  It  is  a  segment  of  the  great  circle.  One  object  of  it 
is,  to  impress  upon  our  minds  the  conviction  of  the  evil  of  sin.  This 
is  a  lesson  which  a  penitent  spirit  often  needs  to  learn  more  effec- 
tually. Sometimes  the  best  discipline  to  which  a  good  man  can  be 
subjected  is,  to  be  left  to  reap,  in  that  degree  which  God  permits  in 
this  world,  the  fruit  of  his  own  sins.  From  such  experience  he 
learns  that  which  no  other  monitor  could  so  well  teach  him,  that  it 
is  a  bitter  thing  to  offend  God.  Will  not  a  man  form  lively  concep- 
tions of  the  evil  of  a  thing,  whose  effects  he  feels  in  every  bone  and 
muscle  and  nerve  of  his  body  ?  These  suffering  members  all  have 
"  articulate  voices."  Will  not  a  man  form  some  adequate  conception 
of  the  evil  of  a  thing,  the  curse  of  which  he  feels  brooding  over  his 
polluted  imagination,  his  blinded  judgment,  his  palsied  sensibilities, 
and  his  burdened  memory  ?  These  immortal  faculties,  stricken  down 
from  their  high  state,  look  up  to  him  reproachfully.  Do  we  not  all 
form  more  just  ideas  of  the  evil  of  sin,  from  the  fact  that  good  men 
die,  than  we  should  be  able  to  form  if  the  incorrigible  alone  were 
thus  doomed  ?  That  spectacle  of  suffering  penitence  has  a  singular 
power  over  us  ;  it  subdues  us  ;  it  makes  us  dumb.  Our  feelings,  in 
view  of  it,  bear  some  distant  resemblance  —  do  they  not  ?  —  to  those 
awakened  in  us  by  a  spectacle  of  suffering  innocence. 

A  third  use  of  the  Divine  arrangement  which  has  been  illustrated 
is,  that  it  furnishes  a  means  of  trial  of  the  sinner's  character.  Trial 
of  character  is  an  object  worthy  of  God  in  the  administration  of  his 
laws.  Moral  character,  so  far  as  we  know  anything  of  it  in  created 
beings,  needs  the  discipline  of  something  equivalent  to  probation. 
Without  this,  character  is  infantile  in  power  and  compass.  Holy  it 
may  be,  and  beautiful  as  "  the  eyelids  of  the  morning ; "  but  its  holi- 
ness scarcely  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  principle,  and  its  beauty 
bears  no  comparison  with  that  of  tried  principle.  The  sensibilities 
are  more  prominent  in  such  a  character,  than  the  will.  Emotions 
are  its  exponent,  rather  than  purposes.     Such  a  character  cannot 
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command  intelligent  confidence.     Holiness  untried,  must  be,  in  a 
created  being,  holiness  untrusted,  except  under  conditions  from  which 
all  knowledge  of  sin,  and  of  inducements  to  sin,  shall  be  shut  out. 
An  untried  being  must  be  nursed  in  seclusion.     Feeble  and  tottering, 
he  must  hang  like  a  sick  man  on  the  strength  of  another.     He  can- 
not go  out  alone  amidst  the  works  of  God,  and  originate  for  himself 
the  elements  of  character.     No  exalted  mission  can  be  entrusted  to 
him  among  the  sons  of  God.     Least  of  all  can  he  bear  enlistment  in 
the  stern  conflict  with  evil.     The  very  sight  of  the  contending  hosts 
might  overcome  him.     "  One  glance  at  their  array,"  might  so  shock 
the  feminine  sensibilities  of  his  nature,  and  so  disarrange  the  delicate 
elements  of  his  character,  that  Sin,  coming  upon  him  as  a  strong  man 
armed,  should  take  him  captive  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.     The 
power  of  holy  habit  might  be  but  as  a  leaf  in  the  whirlwind,  and  he 
might  be  hurried  away,  bewildered  and  affrighted,  into  a  bondage 
from  which  Almighty  grace  alone  could  redeem  him.     Hence  it  is 
that  trial  of  character  is,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  one  object  of  moral 
government,  wherever  moral  government  exists.1     This  is  the  chief 
object  of  God's  government  over  this  world. 

Now,  one  of  the  modes  in  which  this  design  is  carried  out  is,  to 
allow  many  of  the  evils  of  sin  to  remain,  even  after  sincere  repen- 
tance has  been  awakened  in  the  soul  of  the  sinner.  Thus  God  tries 
the  sinner's  character,  subjects  his  repentance  to  probation,  opens  the 
way  for  him  to  act  himself  out,  that  his  real  character  may  be  made  evi- 
dent to  himself,  and  that  its  energies  may  accumulate.  This  is  often  the 
most  decisive  ordeal,  and  the  most  tonic  discipline  to  which  a  good 
man's  piety  can  be  subjected.     The  question  is,  "  How  does  he  bear 

1  "  The  general  doctrine  of  religion,  that  our  present  life  is  a  state  of  probation 
for  a  future  one,  comprehends  under  it  several  particular  things,  distinct  from 
each  other.  But  the  first  and  most  common  meaning  of  it  seems  to  be,  that  our 
future  interest  is  now  depending,  and  depending  upon  ourselves :  that  we  have 
scope  and  opportunities  here  for  that  good  and  bad  behaviour  Which  God  will 
reward  and  punish  hereafter :  together  with  temptations  to  one  as  well  as  in- 
ducements of  reason  to  the  other.  And  this  is,  in  great  measure^  t/ie  same  with  say- 
ing that  we  are  under  the  moral  government  of  God."  —  Butler's  Analogy.  Part  I. 
Chap.  4. 
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the  evils  which  his  sin  has  brought  upon  him  ?  Is  he  submissive  ? 
Does  he  own  the  justice  of  his  sentence  ?  Does  his  suffering  deepen 
his  convictions  of  his  own  unworthiness  ?  Does  his  penitence  take  a 
deeper  root  under  the  chastisement  ?  Or,  is  his  pride  restive  ?  Is 
his  self-love  indignant  under  his  sorrows  ?  Does  he  make  a  merit  of 
his  repentance  ?  Do  whispered  murmurs  make  themselves  heard, 
and  grow  with  increasing  affliction,  into  mad  charges  against  God?" 

The  uses  of  that  principle  of  Divine  Providence  which  we  are 
considering,  have  been  thus  far  regarded  with  reference  to  certain 
general  purposes  of  God's  moral  government.  They  possess,  how- 
ever, an  additional  interest,  when  regarded  with  reference  to  a  cer- 
tain peculiarity  of  God's  government  over  men.  We  may,  therefore, 
without  improper  repetition,  review  the  points  which  have  been  con- 
sidered, for  the  sake  of  illustrating  the  subject  farther,  by  observing 
that  the  arrangement  by  which  sin  is  often  followed  in  this  world  by 
sufferings  which  repentance  does  not  remove,  tends  to  guard  against 
certain  dangers  which  are  peculiarly  incident  to  the  probation  of  a 
sinner.  We  have  seen  that  the  honor  of  law,  and  the  evil  of  sin, 
and  the  trial  of  character,  are  things  which  it  is  important  to  regard 
for  the  general  purposes  of  moral  government.  The  argument  now 
is  based  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  specially  important  to  regard  these 
things  in  a  moral  government  which  admits  a  sinner  to  probation. 

The  admission  of  a  sinner  to  probation  is  a  singular  act  of  moral 
government.  Under  the  government  of  God,  the  spectacle  of  a  race 
of  sinners  placed  on  probation  is  an  anomaly.  We  know  of  but  one 
such  in  the  history  of  the  universe.  In  the  natural  order  of  events 
probation  precedes  sin,  and  never  follows  it.  The  occurrence  of  sin 
puts  an  end  to  probation,  and  brings  in  retribution.  Instantaneously, 
without  space  for  repentance,  a  sinner,  under  a  government  of  pure 
justice,  passes  into  a  retributive  state.  Once  tried  and  found  faithless, 
he  is  tried  no  more.  Such  is  the  law  of  just  government.  It  is  a 
singular  modification  of  government  which  suspends  this  law,  and  re- 
news the  trial  of  one  who  has  once  forfeited  the  favor  of  God.  Such 
a  phase  of  moral  government,  I  repeat,  is  anomalous  in  its  character. 

And,  being  anomalous   in  its   character,   it   is    attended  with   a 
peculiar  degree  of  hazard  to  the  interests  of  government*      The 
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admission  of  a  sinner  to  probation  exposes  to  peculiar  peril  the  honor 
of  law,  because  it  suspends  the  retributions  of  law.  It  exposes 
to  peculiar  peril  a  sound  conviction  of  the  evil  of  sin,  because  it  sus- 
pends the  just  penalties  of  sin.  And,  therefore,  it  exposes  also  to 
peculiar  peril,  the  character  of  the  sinner  who  is  placed  on  trial. 
This  very  suspense  of  the  process  of  retribution  tends  to  bring  out 
as  the  result  of  probation,  elements  which  are  especially  incongruous 
with  holiness  in  the  character  of  a  redeemed  sinner.  Holiness,  if  it 
exist  at  all  in  the  character  of  a  redeemed  sinner,  must  exist  in  cer- 
tain peculiarities  of  experience  which  shall  be  suggestive  of  both  his 
sinful  and  his  redeemed  state.  Some  of  these  are  peculiarities  even 
in  kind.  Such  are  penitence,  and  a  holy  sense  of  absolute  unworthi- 
ness,  and  the  exercise  of  trust  in  the  merits  of  another  as  the  founda- 
tion of  all  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality.  These  must  find  place  in 
the  development  of  a  redeemed  character,  and  only  in  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  character  can  they  find  place.  Yet  these  are  the  very 
forms  of  holy  experience,  in  respect  of  which  the  character  of  a  sin- 
ner is  most  seriously  endangered  by  the  very  fact  of  his  probation. 
The  delay  of  retribution,  suspending  as  it  does  the  just  process  of 
law,  and  tending  therefore,  in  itself  considered,  to  degrade  law  and  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  a  sinner's  views  of  sin,  tends  also  to  single  out 
these  virtues  and  mark  them  in  his  estimation  as  being,  above  all 
others,  unnecessary  and  unbecoming.  It  lends  a  seeming  encourage- 
ment to  the  verdict  of  an  infidel  philosophy  against  them.  It  tends 
to  cherish  in  their  place  those  vices  of  character,  which  in  their  ma- 
turity render  man,  of  all  sinners  in  the  universe,  the  most  offensive 
to  God. 

The  existence  of  an  atonement  does  not  always  effectually  guard 
against  this  danger.  Fully  as  an  atonement  vindicates  God's  govern- 
ment in  the  view  of  all  who  appreciate  its  worth,  it  still  does  not  in 
fact  always  impress  human  minds  to  a  degree  commensurate  with  its 
worth.  Even  where  redeeming  love  has  been  long  known,  it  is  still 
true  that  the  laws  of  God  are  broken,  because  they  can  be  broken  with 
temporary  impunity  to  the  transgressor.  Sin  reigns  unchecked  often 
because  retribution  is  suspended.  Men  do  sin  because  grace  abounds. 
Because   sentence   against  an  evil  work  is  not  speedily  executed, 
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the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil.  It  is  one 
of  the  evils  necessarily  incident,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  any  feasible 
plan  of  probation  for  a  fallen  world,  that  it  must  involve  in  some  pe- 
culiar hazard  the  impressions  of  truth  on  the  fallen  mind.  That 
mind  must  have  the  opportunity  to  pervert  truth  if  it  will  do  so ; 
else  retribution  must  come  in,  and  close  up  the  probation  —  to  be 
opened  no  more. 

But  the  part  of  wisdom  is  to  restrict,  as  far  as  possible,  these  haz- 
ards which  are  peculiarly  incident  to  the  probation  of  a  sinner.  It  is 
desirable  to  restrict  them,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  trial 
of  his  character  under  the  conditions  of  mercy.  It  is  worthy  of  infi- 
nite wisdom  to  throw  around  the  sinner  as  many  checks  upon  his 
perverseness,  as  can  be  wrought  into  such  an  anomalous  system  of 
probation.  It  is  desirable  to  throw  into  the  system  as  many  lights 
as  possible  to  his  purblind  intellect,  and  as  many  stimulants  as  possi- 
ble to  his  torpid  sensibilities,  and  as  many  tonics  as  possible  to  his 
infirm  will.  It  is  desirable  to  surround  him  with  monitory  hints  of 
his  lost  condition.  It  is  desirable  to  hedge  in  his  path  with  memen- 
tos of  that  condemnation  from  which  he  is  only  reprieved  for  a  little 
season.  He  needs  to  hear  threatening  voices  mingling  on  this  side 
and  on  that,  with  the  invitations  of  mercy.  Amidst  the  generally 
calm  and  beautiful  scenery  around  him,  he  needs  to  see  gleams  of 
jagged  fire  flashing  ever  and  anon  athwart  his  way.  Otherwise,  he 
may  forget,  in  listless  repose,  the  retribution  which  awaits  him  if  pro- 
bation passes  away  unimproved. 

The  wisdom  of  God  is  therefore  seen  in  his  diversifying  of  the 
generally  joyous  tenor  of  human  life,  by  throwing  into  it  some  expe- 
riences which  do  associate  suffering  wTith  sin,  in  this  world.  God 
does  not  subvert  the  preponderance  of  happiness  over  misery  in  the 
experience  of  men ;  but  he  mingles  suffering  with  enjoyment  —  and 
it  is  well  that  he  does  —  in  such  degree  as  to  keep  alive  in  man's 
experience  some  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  Law,  and  of  the  nature 
of  sin,  and  some  mementos  of  the  character  which  becomes  him  as 
a  redeemed  sinner.  God  has  not  defeated  the  end  of  man's  probation 
by  making  human  life  a  period  of  strict  retribution ;  but  he  has  made 
it  —  and  it  is  well  that  he  has  —  a  period  of  great  varieties,  and  often 
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of  great  contrasts,  of  experience.  Conceive  for  the  moment,  that  this 
had  been  a  world  of  unmingled  felicity.  Imagine  that  all  the  laws  of 
connection  between  sin  and  suffering  had  been  wholly  suspended. 
This  might  have  been,  for  aught  we  know,  under  an  administration 
of  mercy.  But  can  it  be  believed  that  such  a  world  would  have  been 
the  best  abode  for  a  sinner  on  trial  ?  Would  such  an  experience  have 
been  the  form  of  probation  best  fitted  to  save  him  ?  "Who  believes 
that  man  would  not  have  abused  mercy  more  daringly  and  disas- 
trously than  he  does  now  ?  Nothing  in  the  line  of  his  experience 
should  then  have  reminded  him  of  a  coming  judgment.  Nothing 
should  have  admonished  him  that  he  belonged  to  a  race  of  reprieved 
criminals.  Nothing  should  have  pointed  him  to  the  suspended  retri- 
butions of  Law,  which  might  soon  be  let  down  upon  him.  Nothing 
should  have  warned  him  to  turn  from  the  overflow  of  present  felicity, 
to  prepare  for  a  distant  peril.  Would  not  life,  under  such  a  system, 
have  been  one  long  revel  upon  the  gifts  of  God's  mercy  ?  Would  it 
not  have  been  like  the  orgies  of  criminals  who  riot  away  their  brief 
hours  of  reprieve,  till  the  very  stroke  of  the  death-clock  summons 
them  to  the  scaffold  ? 

There  is,  then,  an  object  that  is  worthy  of  infinite  wisdom,  in  the 
design  of  all  those  arrangements  which  checker  the  experience  of 
human  life,  by  permitting  sin  partially  to  work  out  its  legitimate  suf- 
ferings in  this  world.  They  tend  to  guard  against  some  of  the  haz- 
ards which  are  in  a  peculiar  degree  incident  to  a  sinner's  probation. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  those  laws  which  bring  suffering  even  on 
the  penitent  sinner.  These  laws  restrain  the  evil  tendencies  of  his 
imperfect  heart ;  they  aid  his  infirm  virtues ;  they  quicken  his  holy 
sensibilities,  which  are  ever  tending  to  a  torpid  state.  At  just  those 
points  at  which  the  emergencies  of  probation  expose  him  to  the  most 
imminent  peril,  these  laws  come  in  as  defenders  of  his  faith,  and  they 
may  often,  by  the  grace  of  God,  save  him  from  apostasy. 

The  uses  of  the  arrangement  by  which  sin  is  often  followed  in  this 
world  by  sufferings  which  repentance  does  not  remove,  may  be  con- 
sidered in  one  other  relation,  by  observing  the  fact  that  this  arrange- 
ment gives  us  some  important  suggestions  upon  the  subject  of  an  atone- 
ment.    That  I  may  not  trespass  upon  your  courtesy,  I  am  compelled 
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to  illustrate  this  part  of  the  subject  more  briefly  than  its  importance 
would  permit  on  a  different  occasion. 

The  first  of  the  suggestions  to  which  I  allude  is,  that  the  expe- 
rience of  men  in  this  life  gives  no  reasonable  certainty  to  the  opinion, 
that  repentance  alone  will  secure  the  pardon  of  sin  at  the  hands  of 
God.  The  course  of  reasoning  here  is  very  direct.  It  commences 
with  the  simple  fact  that,  as  we  have  seen,  repentance  does  not  always 
prevent  suffering  from  following  in  the  track  of  sin,  in  this  world. 
It  is  not  a  fact  in  God's  arrangement  of  destiny  on  earth,  that  repent- 
ance does  away  with  all  the  evil  consequences  of  transgression.  Ten 
thousand  witnesses  start  up  on  either  hand  to  deny  it.  Not  one  man, 
not  one  woman,  not  one  child,  lives  on  this  broad  earth,  who  is  not  a 
witness  against  such  a  theory  of  salvation.  Suffering  often  falls  on 
the  sinner,  be  he  penitent  or  incorrigible.  In  many  things  the  laws 
of  God's  government  take  their  course  —  physical  laws  and  laws  of 
mind  alike.  They  do  take  their  course,  often  unimpeded,  and  are 
then  as  sure  to  do  their  work  of  death  as  the  whirlwind  in  its  fury. 
Repentance  often  interposes  no  resistance.  The  penitent  sinner  lives 
on,  a  sufferer,  through  early  manhood,  through  middle  life,  to  prema- 
ture old  age,  reaping,  while  the  dull  years  go  by,  the  fruits  of  the  sins 
of  his  youth.  At  length,  with  the  burden  of  godly  sorrow  borne  on 
the  very  last  breath  he  draws,  he  dies  in  agonies  as  intense  and  strug- 
gles as  fearful  to  behold,  as  those  which  close  up  the  life  of  the  repro- 
bate. There  are  too  many  things  in  which  repentance  makes  no 
difference  in  the  sufferings  of  men,  to  permit  us  to  believe  it  to  be  the 
order  of  this  world,  that  repentance  binds  up  a  broken  law.  Now, 
to  carry  the  inference  into  another  world,  who  is  able  to  affirm  that 
repentance  will  be  more  effectual  there,  to  repair  the  injury  done  to 
broken  laws  ?  What  virtue  can  eternity  give  to  it  which  time  does 
not  give  ?  What  power  can  it  have  in  the  last  judgment,  when  the 
Guardian  Spirits  of  Law  shall  come  up  from  all  parts  of  the  universe 
to  witness  the  honor  of  their  trust  —  what  power,  which  it  has  not 
now  ?  If  experience  teaches  anything  with  certainty  on  this  subject, 
it  teaches  that  God's  laws  will,  at  least  in  many  things,  take  their 
course,  notwithstanding  the  barrier  of  repentance.  If  this  be  con- 
sistent with  Divine  benevolence  here,  for  aught  that  we  know  it  may 
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be  so  there.  Who  can  affirm  that  it  is  not?  Experience,  then, 
teaches  us  that  for  any  certain  hope  of  heaven,  we  need  a  knowledge 
of  something  more  than  the  power  of  repentance  to  vindicate  the  law 
of  God.  Call  that  something  an  atonement,  a  sacrifice,  a  ransom, 
anything  you  please  ;  it  must  be  something  that  can  fill  a  place  which 
repentance  does  not  fill  in  the  work  of  vindicating  Law.  Otherwise 
we  have  no  assurance  that  Law  will  not  continue  to  take  its  course. 
We  have  no  assurance  that  the  sinner  will  not  be  in  eternity,  as  in 
time,  a  sufferer. 

Another  suggestion  which  we  receive  respecting  an  atonement,  from 
that  principle  of  Divine  Providence  which  has  been  illustrated,  is, 
that  the  experience  of  men  in  this  life   deprives  of  all  reasonable 
certainty  the  opinion,  that  man  by  his  sufferings  here,  works  out  his 
own  atonement.     The  very  least  that  can  be  said  against  the  efficacy 
of  atonement  made  by  man's  sufferings  in  this  world,  is,  that  the  ex- 
perience of  this  life  gives  no  ground  for  confidence  in  that  doctrine. 
The  arrangement  by  which  suffering  often  follows  sin  in  this  world  is, 
as  has  been  remarked,  not  one  of  equal  and  invariable  application.     It 
has  not  the  force  of  a  uniform  law.     There  is  a  want  of  proportion 
often  in  the  results  which  flow  from  it.     The  argument  is  a  familiar 
one,  that  there  is  too  great  inequality  in  the  human  lot,  as  respects 
the  consequences  of  sin,  to  allow  us  to  consider  the  present  as  a 
strictly  retributive  state  of  being.     There  is  a  strange  mingling  of 
Law  operative,  and  Law  suspended,  in  man's  experience  here.     We 
must  make  account,  in  the  present  argument,  of  this  blending  of  di- 
verse experiences.     We  must  infer  from  the  frequent  connection  of 
suffering  with  sin  of  which  the  sinner  has  repented,  that  repentance 
is  not  a  sufficient  vindication  of  Law  ;  and  from  the  want  of  absolute 
equality  in  the  arrangement,  we  must  infer  that,  in  the  view  of  a 
righteous  God,  the  sufferings  of  sinners  here  are  not  a  sufficient  vin- 
dication of  Law  ;  and  if  not  a  sufficient  vindication  of  Law,  then  not 
an  adequate  atonement  for  sin.     The  great  difficulty  in  the  reasoning 
of  those  who  regard  man's  sufferings  here  in  the  light  of  an  atone- 
ment, is,  that  they  do  not  bring  into  the  argument  all  the  facts  of 
human  experience.     Their  theory  lacks  symmetry.     It  does  not  ex- 
plain the  whole  of  real  life  in  this  world.     It  leaves  life  still  a  medley 
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of  varieties  and  inequalities  and  contrasts,  unexplained.  Apart, 
therefore,  from  its  contrariety  to  the  Scriptures,  it  furnishes  no  trust- 
worthy ground  of  hope  for  man  respecting  the  future  world. 

Again,  that  feature  of  Divine  Providence  which  has  been  illus- 
trated, makes  an  important  suggestion  respecting  an  atonement,  in  the 
lesson  which  it  teaches,  that  certainty  of  conviction  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  can  be  given  only  by  a  revelation  from 
God.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  the  argument  which  is  most  effi- 
cient upon  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of  those  who  reject  the 
commonly  received  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  is  not  originated  by 
the  Bible.  They  may  seek  for,  and  may  doubtless  believe  that  they 
find,  Scriptural  confirmation  of  the  argument  which  is  so  potent  with 
them,  but  it  is  not  originated  in  their  minds  by  Scriptural  authority. 
Many  of  them  will  not  deem  this  an  improper  charge  upon  the  char- 
acter of  their  logic.  They  would  rather  approve  it,  as  evidence  of 
their  more  liberal  wisdom.  They  often  profess  that  it  is  the  charac- 
teristic excellence  of  their  way  of  reasoning,  that  they  do  place  their 
chief  reliance  upon  common  sense  and  the  lessons  of  experience. 
They  observe  human  life,  and  watch  the  ways  of  God  with  men. 
"With  apparent  complacency,  they  sometimes  affirm  that  they  think 
little,  and  care  less,  about  the  niceties  of  philological  lore.  They 
find,  as  they  believe,  an  accordance  between  the  views  they  cherish, 
and  the  principles  of  God's  government  as  developed  in  the  experi- 
ence of  this  life ;  and  this  constitutes  the  strong  point  in  the  foun- 
dation of  their  faith.  When  they  seek  to  overthrow  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement,  or  any  one  of  its  affiliated  and  tributary  doctrines,  it 
is  not  the  Scriptural  argument,  but  some  form  of  the  moral  argument, 
on  which  they  dwell  most  eloquently  and  fondly.  It  was  the  exult- 
ing declaration  of  one  whose  classic  taste,  rather  than  the  depth  of 
his  reasonings  or  the  fertility  of  his  mind,  has  assigned  to  him  the 
first  rank  among  the  opponents  of  the  evangelical  system  in  this 
country,  that  the  "  moral  argument  has  been  always  powerful  to  the 
pulling  down  of  the  strong  holds  of  Calvinism,"  and  also  that  the 
moral  argument  against  Calvinism  "  must  seem  irresistible  to  com- 
mon and  unperverted  minds."1     Thus  too,  when  the  faith  of  believ- 

l  Channing's  Works,  Vol.  I.  pp.  222,  223. 
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ing  minds  passes  under  a  cloud,  as  did  that  of  John  Foster,  in  his 
melancholy  reachings  after  the  unknown  reasons  for  eternal  punish- 
ment, it  is  the  moral  argument  against  truth,  which  affects  them  so 
disastrously.  It  is  not,  commonly,  anything  originated  by  the  Bible. 
Hence  it  is,  that  among  those  who  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment, the  Bible  is  so  apt  to  fall  into  practical  disesteem.  "When  men 
of  active  minds  begin  to  carry  out  the  opposing  views  with  theoretic 
consistency,  they  always  lean  more  and  more  perceptibly,  as  they  ad- 
vance, towards  an  abandonment  of  the  Bible  as  an  inspired  authority 
in  religion.  And  when  this  issue  is  reached,  it  is  surprising  to  ob- 
serve the  audacity  of  trust  with  which  men  will  throw  over  the  ques- 
tion of  their  salvation,  upon  convictions  respecting  a  future  world 
which  are  founded  wholly  upon  their  views  of  man's  experience  in 
this  world.  The  necessity  of  a  revelation  from  God,  is  flung  to  the 
winds ;  and  men  proceed  to  build  up  a  hope  of  heaven  in  that  which 
they  deem  a  more  philosophical  way. 

The  position  then  which  has  been  suggested,  as  derived  from  the 
principle  of  Divine  Providence  which  has  been  illustrated,  if  it  be 
true,  is  far-reaching  in  its  bearings.  It  is,  that  certainty  of  convic- 
tion on  the  whole  subject  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin  must  be  originated 
by  a  revelation  from  God.  Not  only  the  question  of  the  existence 
of  an  atonement,  but  the  question  of  the  degree  and  extent  of 
its  efficacy  if  it  exists,  must  for  all  certain  conclusions  be  referred 
to  the  Bible.  We  cannot  derive  any  satisfactory  assurance  on  this 
subject  from  man's  experience  in  the  present  life.  That  expe- 
rience may  furnish  us  with  the  grounds  of  possible  conclusions,  and 
with  some  grounds  perhaps  of  probable  belief,  but  it  can  give  us  no 
grounds  of  assurance.  We  have  seen  that  this  life  does  not  teach  us 
that  repentance  can  blot  out  sin.  Neither  does  it  teach  us  that  any- 
thing can  blot  out  sin,  so  that  sin  shall  not  be  followed  by  suffering 
in  a  future  world.  It  not  only  does  not  teach  us  whether  an  atone- 
ment has  been  provided,  but  even  to  assume  the  existence  of  an 
atonement  does  not  terminate  the  controversy ;  for  this  does  not 
change  the  facts  of  man's  experience.  These  facts  still  raise  the 
inquiry,  "  How  far  can  an  atonement  be  made  to  reach  the  effects  of 
sin  ? "    An  atonement  does  not,  so  far  as  experience  teaches,  restore 
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the  ruin  which  sin  has  caused.     Here,  we  see  the  penitent  sinner  — 
the  object  for  whom  an  atonement  has  been  provided,  if  any  exists, 
—  in  a  state  of  mingled  experience  of  suffering  and  enjoyment.     No 
experience  of  this  life  presents  him  to  our  view  delivered  from  this 
blending  of  contrasts.    We  go  with  him  to  the  very  entrance  of  the  dark 
valley,  and  watch  with  him  till  its  vapors  enclose  him  from  our  sight, 
and  often  the  very  last  that  we  see  of  him  is  his  look  of  inexpressible 
anguish  as  he  is  borne  away.     Now,  whether  anything  better  than 
this  life  awaits  him  in  another  world,  who  shall  determine  with  any 
certainty  of  conviction  ?     Whether  that  dying  eye  be  not  premonitory 
of  many  things  that  will  be  wrought  into  his  destiny  in  eternity,  who 
shall  teach  us,  so  that  we  may  say,  "  We  know."     Whether,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  an  atonement  can  bestow  on  the  sinner  anything 
better  than  a  purgatorial  state  of  being,  in  which  his  own  suiferings 
shall  eke  out  the  deficiency  of  the  best  atonement  possible  in  the  case, 
who  shall  affirm  or  deny  with  any  assurance  ?     Certainty  of  convic- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  must  come  to  our  troubled 
spirits  through  a  revelation  from  God.     Every  voice  that  speaks  of 
God,  is  too  indistinct  to  calm  the  fears  of  an  anxious  sinner,  until  he 
hears  the  voice  from  heaven  saying,  "This  is  my  beloved  Son."     It 
was  at  one  time  the  melancholy  faith  of  Socrates  —  his  mind  acting 
doubtless  under  the  pressure  of  misgivings  created  by  the  confused 
aspect  of  things  in  this  world  —  that  probably  God  could  not  forgive 
sin.     If  the  philosopher  could  have  possessed  adequate  conceptions 
of  the  nature  of  sin,  how  terrific  would  have  been  the  faith  he 
then  held !     Yet  that  is  not  an  unnatural  conviction,  to  the  mind  of 
one  who  reasons  on  the  subject  without  the  aid  of  a  revelation  from 
Heaven. 

The  train  of  thought  which  has  been  now  presented,  suggests  in 
conclusion,  first,  the  importance  of  recognizing  God's  moral  govern- 
ment, in  all  our  interpretations  of  man's  experience  in  this  life.  The 
great  idea  of  moral  government,  in  all  its  diversified  phases, —  with 
its  laws  and  its  sanctions,  with  its  plan  of  probation,  and,  as  respects 
this  world,  its  remedial  provisions  by  which  probation  is  made  prac- 
ticable and  hopeful  to  a  sinner,  —  is  the  key  to  the  chief  mystery  of 
human  life.     No  man,  without  it,  can  unlock  the  treasures  of  his  own 
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experience.  No  philosophy  of  Providence,  which  discards  it,  is  wor- 
thy of  the  name.  All  theology,  which  does  not  make  it  central  in 
the  system,  is  incoherent.  Facts  will  war  upon  such  theology.  The 
faith  which  it  generates  is  inapplicable  to  the  realities  of  life.  Expe- 
rience and  hope  will  not  coalesce  at  its  bidding.  Most  cheerless  are 
its  consolations,  therefore,  to  the  mind  of  a  good  man  when  bowed 
down  by  the  heavy  hand  of  sorrow. 

Especially  true  is  this,  when  a  good  man  suffers  the  clear  conse- 
quences of  sin.  There  is  something  chilling  and  comfortless  in  the 
thought  of  suffering  the  legitimate  fruits  of  our  own  misdeeds.  It 
may,  indeed,  suppress  the  spirit  of  murmuring  in  the  heart  of  a  good 
man.  He  may  be  quick  to  feel,  "  This  is  my  own  doing ;  severe 
though  the  burden  be,  it  reflects  no  reproach  on  God.  I  have  brought 
it  on  myself.  My  own  hand  sowed  the  seed  from  which  the  Upas- 
tree  has  grown.  I  nurtured  it  in  the  germ,  and  in  the  tender  blade. 
I  suffered  it  to  strike  deep  root,  in  the  soil  which  was  given  for  a 
more  genial  tillage.  It  is  not  for  me,  then,  to  murmur  because  the 
spreading  branches  now  shed  their  poisonous  odor  on  the  air,  and 
drop  their  bitter  fruit  at  my  feet.  No !  let  me  suffer  with  mute 
patience."  But  this  is  cold  comfort  to  a  broken-hearted  man.  How 
much  more  cheering  is  the  view,  which  attaches  all  the  suffering  of 
this  world  to  God's  great  plan  of  government.  To  see,  in  all  the  con- 
sequences of  sin,  instruments  in  God's  hand,  strengthens  a  good  man's 
confidence  in  God ;  it  cheers  his  desponding  spirit ;  it  puts  new  life 
within  him.  He  sees  a  light  thrown  over  the  whole  subject  of  human 
suffering.  The  sternest  facts  of  life  are  illuminated  by  a  radiance 
from  heaven.  There  may  be  created  in  him  even  a  feeling  of  satis- 
faction in  suffering,  because  of  his  strong  conviction  that  his  suffering 
is  appointed  to  do  a  work  of  God's  far-sighted  love.  Although  he  is 
redeemed  from  sin,  if  high  objects  of  government  are  still  to  be 
promoted  by  his  passing  through  a  probationary  state  of  mingled  suf- 
fering and  joy,  then  let  sorrow  come.  He  will  not  pray  that  it  may 
pass  from  him,  except  in  the  spirit  of  the  great  model  of  a  sufferer's 
petition,  "  Not  my  will  be  done."  Said  one,  reflecting  upon  the  pros- 
pect of  death,  "  I  wish  to  have  this  body  die ;  I  anticipate  joy  in 
passing  from  this  world  by  the  process  of  dying  —  because  it  is  so 
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fit  an  expression  of  God's  views  of  sin."  Such  may  be  the  legiti- 
mate feelings  of  a  good  man,  respecting  all  the  consequences  of  sin 
which  men  are  made  to  suffer.  Confused  and  anomalous  as  they 
often  seem,  yet,  viewed  as  elements  in  God's  moral  government,  they 
instantly  fall  into  chrystalline  order. 

The  subject  we  have  considered  suggests  farther,  the  value  of  a 
distinct  knowledge  of  the  work  of  Christ.  Without  this  knowledge, 
our  means  of  interpreting  the  Providence  of  God  are  incomplete. 
Our  most  perfect  conceptions  of  the  moral  government  of  God,  with- 
out this  knowledge,  indicate  but  parts  of  an  unfinished  system.  The 
reasonings  of  Natural  Theology  owe  the  chief  part  of  their  efficiency 
in  impressing  our  minds  to  the  clearer  knowledge  which  we  derive 
from  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  work  of  Christ  throws  backward  a 
stream  of  light.  Much  which  we  might  possibly  know  from  the 
light  of  Nature,  we  do  not  feel  that  we  know,  till  we  learn  it  from 
the  revelation  of  a  Saviour.  The  revelation  of  a  Saviour  answers 
also  some  inquiries  which,  as  we  have  seen,  never  could  have  been 
otherwise  answered,  in  such  manner  as  to  quell  the  forebodings  sug- 
gested to  a  guilty  conscience  by  the  experience  of  the  present  life. 
With  all  that  we  may  learn  from  unaided  Reason,  the  experience  of 
the  happiest  of  us  has  enough  of  suffering  in  it  to  cast  a  gloom  over 
eternity,  and  surround  a  dying  bed  with  fears.  Job's  friends  illus- 
trate, in  their  earnest  errors,  how  cheerless  a  view  of  life  can  be 
presented  to  the  mind  of  a  good  man,  when  in  deep  distress,  and  yet 
destitute  of  a  knowledge  of  Christ ;  and  Job's  struggling  faith  illus- 
trates how  much  a  simple  knowledge  of  Christ's  work  would  have 
done  for  him. 

It  is  a  knowledge  of  the  work  of  Christ  which  gives  to  the  reli- 
gion we  profess  and  preach,  its  chief  glory  as  a  religion  fitted  to  a 
fallen  world.  The  first  question  which  man  needs  to  ask  respecting 
any  system  of  religion  is,  whether  it  contains  any  provision  for  the 
emergencies  peculiar  to  a  fallen  state  ?  Has  it  any  consolation  for 
the  wretched  ?  any  good  cheer  for  the  disheartened  ?  any  hope  for 
the  guilty  ?  Has  it  any  hopeful  explanation  to  offer,  of  the  dark  ex- 
periences of  real  life  ?  Has  it  any  answer  to  give  to  the  questions 
of  a  tempted  spirit  ?   or  to  the  vauntings  of  a  hopeless  infidelity  ? 
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Can  it  throw  any  sunlight  on  the  pall  which  covers  a  world  of  death- 
beds and  graves  ?  Can  it  show  that  this  is  not  all  that  the  Divine 
mind  purposes  respecting  the  guilty  ?  This  is  the  test  to  which  a 
religion  must  be  subjected,  to  prove  its  fitness  to  meet  man's  wants. 
And  it  is  a  test  which  the  religion  we  profess  and  preach,  bears 
triumphantly,  as  no  other  religion  does.  Nowhere  else  do  we  find  any 
system  of  truth  which  reconciles  the  facts  of  man's  experience  here, 
at  once,  with  the  honor  of  God's  government,  and  with  the  assurance 
of  man's  salvation.  No  other  system  discloses  a  way  in  which  suf- 
fering may  be  made  joyful  —  the  consequences  of  sin,  an  occasion  of 
thanksgiving.  Let  this  serve,  then,  to  quicken  our  attachment  to  the 
religion  of  a  Saviour.  It  is  a  privilege  —  is  it  not  ?  —  to  have  such 
a  religion  to  offer  to  mankind.  It  is  a  blessing  —  is  it  not  ?  —  that 
we  may  preach  it  to  a  world  which  lies  in  such  mournful  need  of  its 
provisions. 

Even  on  any  common  errand  of  benevolence  to  the  suffering,  it  is 
this  Gospel  alone  that  can  give  efficacy  to  human  effort.  The  com- 
mon word  of  comfort  which  we  would  fain  speak  to  the  afflicted  or 
the  dying,  and  "  which  by  daily  use  has  almost  lost  its  sense,"  re- 
ceives new  vitality  from  the  religion  that  we  teach.  It  is  the  word 
in  season  to  him  that  is  weary. 

#####*"  On  the  ear 
Of  him  who  thought  to  die  unmouriied,  't  will  fall 
Like  choicest  music." 

With  this  treasure  in  our  hands,  we  can  "  go  into  all  the  world," 
blessed  in  our  own  experience,  and  blessing  others  in  theirs.  Many 
shall  rise  up  to  call  us  blessed.  Ours  shall  be  a  sunny  pilgrimage, 
though  in  a  vale  of  tears.  It  shall  be  often  radiant  with  a  light  from 
heaven,  and  never  clouded  in  a  night  so  deep  that  we  cannot  see  the 
gates  of  the  morning. 


CHARGE, 

by  rev.  richard  s.  storrs,  d.  d.,  braintree. 
My  Dear  Brother, 

The  passing  hour  witnesses  your  public  consecration  to  the  holiest 
and  noblest  work  committed  by  Heaven  to  human  hands.  Prophets 
and  apostles  before  you  have  been  thus  commissioned ;  and  from 
Enoch  down  to  the  exile  of  Patinos,  they  have  labored  and  not  fainted, 
even  though  in  anguish  of  spirit  they  have  sometimes  cried,  "  Who 
hath  believed  our  report,  and  to  whom  hath  the  arm  of  the  Lord 
been  revealed." 

In  every  nerve,  and  in  every  fibre  of  the  heart,  you  feel  it  to  be  a 
solemn  hour.  The  solemnities  of  eternity  cluster  around  it.  Your 
own  and  the  welfare  of  immortal  souls  is  wrapt  up  in  it.  The  glory 
of  God,  the  destinies  of  man,  the  happiness  of  heaven,  and  the  confu- 
sion of  the  powers  of  darkness,  are  all  involved  in  its  transactions. 
Once  you  fondly  hoped,  that  on  an  occasion  like  this,  then  dimly  seen  in 
the  perspective,  you  should  meet  that  venerated  father  in  the  minis- 
try1 under  whose  instructions  you  sat  for  many  years  with  great  delight, 
and  who  led  you  gently  by  the  hand  to  Jesus'  feet  —  to  receive  from 
his  lips  such  words  of  wisdom,  as  long  acquaintance  with  the  oracles 
of  God  and  a  foster-father's  love  should  prepare  him  to  utter  for  your 
guidance  and  encouragement,  at  the  commencement  of  your  public 
career.  That  privilege,  mysterious  Heaven  denies  you  ;  and  the 
duty  devolves  on  one,  who  loved  like  you  to  sit  at  his  feet  and  admire 
the  beaming  excellencies  of  his  character — one  permitted  for  many 
years  to  pursue  life's  journey  by  his  side  though  with  unequal  steps,  and 
to  know  well  the  principles  that  directed  and  the  spirit  that  animated 
him,  in  the  discharge  of  duties  to  which  you  are  this  day  called.  And 
were  he  now  here  in  body  as  in  spirit,  he  would  not  only  say  —  "  This 
is  a  solemn  hour,"  but  tenderly  ask,  "  Is  it  not  also  a  joyful  one  ?  "  Sure 
I  am,  there  is  joy  is  this  congregation,  joy  in  the  hearts  of  your  sen- 
ior brethren,  and  joy  in  heaven  !  And,  may  I  not  add,  there  is  a  se- 
cret joy  the  stranger  intermeddleth  not  with,  in  your  own  heart  also  ? 

Why  not?  You  arc  honored.  On  earth,  there  is  no  glory  like 
that  resting  on  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  —  a  ministry  which  no 
man  taketh  to  himself,  but  he  that  is  called  of  God  as  was  Aaron. 
You  are  enriched ;  as  the  steward  of  God's  mysteries  there  is  put 
into  your  hands  a  treasure,  unsearchable  for  its  vastness,  endless  in 
its  duration,  bearing  the  superscription  of  the  name  that  is  above 
every  name,  and  possessing  a  value  that  infinitely  outweighs  all  ma- 

1  Rev.  John  Codman,  D.  D.,  late  Pastor  of  the  Sec.  Cong.  Church,  Dorchester. 
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terial  worlds.  You  are  gratified ;  for  in  answer  to  your  prayers,  and 
in  correspondence  with  your  long  cherished  purposes  and  hopes,  im- 
mortal souls  are  committed  to  your  charge,  for  instruction,  conversion, 
and  safe  conduct  into 

"  Sweet  fields  beyond  the  swelling  flood." 

Should  not  he  whom  Heaven  honors,  enriches,  and  gratifies,  be  joyful 
in  his  God,  and  in  the  work  given  him  to  do  ? 

Still,  you  tremble !  "  Blessed  be  the  man  that  trembleth  at  my 
word,"  saith  Jehovah.  But  you  say,  "Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things  ? "  "  My  grace  shall  be  sufficient  for  thee,"  is  Heaven's  re- 
sponse. But  you  are  fearful !  "  Fear  not,  saith  God,  for  I  am  with 
thee ;  be  not  dismayed,  for  I  am  thy  God ;  I  will  strengthen  thee, 
yea  I  will  help  thee,  yea  I  will  uphold  thee  with  the  right  hand  of 
my  righteousness." 

But  the  duty  that  devolves  upon  me  now,  is  not  so  much  to  con- 
gratulate and  encourage,  as  to  Charge  you,  before  God  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  at  his  appearing 
and  his  kingdom  —  and  in  the  name  of  these  his  ministers  and  the 
messengers  of  the  churches  —  that  you  fulfil  the  commission  you  have 
received,  a  commission  not  hidden  in  heaven  above  nor  in  the  deep  be- 
neath, but  one  that  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart  — 
the  commission  of  Christ  to  Peter,  "  Feed  my  sheep,  feed  my  lambs." 

The  whole  work  before  you,  is  here  announced.  And  if,  agreeably 
to  apostolic  injunction,  you  meditate  upon  it  and  give  yourself  wholly 
to  it,  your  profiting  will  appear  to  all. 

Of  this  flock  of  God  you  take  the  oversight,  not  by  constraint  but 
willingly,  not  for  filthy  lucre  but  of  a  ready  mind ;  of  course,  when 
they  ask  bread  you  will  not  give  them  a  stone,  or  when  they  ask  a 
fish,  you  will  not  give  them  a  serpent ;  but  you  will  feed  them  with 
the  pure  milk  of  the  word  while  they  are  babes,  and  give  them  meat 
also  as  they  shall  be  able  to  bear  it,  while  advancing  from  infancy  to 
the  stature  of  full  grown  men  in  Christ  Jesus.  Your  "  doctrine  will 
drop  as  the  rain,  and  your  speech  distil  as  the  dew,  as  the  small  rain 
upon  the  tender  herb,  and  as  the  showers  upon  the  grass." 

But,  with  an  eye  and  a  heart  ever  open  on  the  example  of  the 
Great  Shepherd,  you  cannot  err  widely  from  the  path  by  which  he 
conducts  his  flock  into  green  pastures,  and  beside  still  waters.  What- 
ever he  taught,  you  will  urge  with  all  long-suffering  and  patience, 
holding  back  no  truth  which  pertains  to  God's  character,  law,  or  gov- 
ernment, however  repulsive  to  human  pride,  or  contested  by  human 
prejudice  —  substituting  no  devices  of  man's  imagination,  for  the 
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simple  and  sublime  mysteries  of  salvation  through  the  blood  and  in- 
tercessions of  Incarnate  Deity ;  presenting  the  dark  shades  of  man's 
native  corruption  and  entire  depravity,  in  contrast  with  his  original 
beauty  and  perfectness ;  defining  and  enforcing  whatever  duties  re- 
sult from  his  relations  to  God  and  his  fellow  men ;  unveiling  the 
destiny  that  awaits  him  hereafter,  whether  he  be  a  child  of  God  or 
of  the  devil ;  declaring,  in  a  word,  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  with 
all  simplicity  and  earnestness,  whether  men  will  hear  or  forbear. 

Whatever  virtues  adorned  the  life  of  the  Great  Shepherd  on  earth, 
must  be  transcribed  on  the  open  face  of  your  daily  walk  and  conver- 
sation. Was  he  meek  and  lowly  ?  In  meekness  you  will  instruct 
those  that  oppose  themselves,  and  be  gentle  unto  all  men.  Was  he 
patient  and  forgiving  ?  In  patience  you  will  possess  your  soul,  and 
in  behalf  of  your  enemies,  cry,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  they  know 
not  what  they  do  ! "  Was  he  the  bold  and  uncompromising  antago- 
nist of  sin?  You  will  never  hesitate  to  apply  the  scourge  of  small 
cords  to  those  that  would  make  God's  house  a  house  of  merchandize ; 
or  the  houses  of  their  neighbors  schools  for  scandal ;  or  their  own 
houses  dens  of  vice  and  shame.  Fear  not  the  face  of  clay,  while 
storming  the  adamantine  walls  of  sin  and  hell,  for  "  the  Child  of  the 
Highest "  hath  scaled  them  already,  and  by  the  force  of  his  thunders 
shakes  them  to  their  foundations.  Was  he  tearful  and  devout  ?  You, 
too,  will  weep  with  them  that  weep,  whether  in  the  chamber  of  the  dy- 
ing daughter,  by  the  bier  of  the  widow's  only  son,  or  the  grave  of  the  de- 
parted brother,  and  in  the  closet  and  at  the  domestic  altar — not  to  say, 

"  The  cold  mountains  and  the  midnight  air  " 

will  witness,  as  regularly  as  the  sanctuary  and  the  house  of  death, 
your  heart-felt  devotions.  Was  he  diligent  in  his  Father's  business  ? 
You  will  never  be  indolent  nor  slothful,  whether  pursuing  your 
studies  in  retirement,  teaching  in  the  temple,  instructing  the  families 
of  your  flock  at  the  fireside,  or  giving  an  impulse  to  the  moral  ma- 
chinery that  is  working  out  the  regeneration  of  the  world.  The  filial 
spirit  that  exclaimed,  "  Lo !  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God ! "  will 
impel  you  to  magnify  your  office,  and  by  all  the  means  of  Heaven's 
appointment,  to  arouse  the  slumbering  transgressor,  to  guide  the  tear- 
ful inquirer,  to  shut  the  gates  of  death  against  the  thousands  driving 
thither,  and  to  open  wide  the  doors  of  heaven,  that  whosoever  will, 
may  enter  there  and  find  eternal  rest. 

You  will  aim  to  enlighten  men,  that  through  the  understanding 
you  may  appeal  successfully  to  their  moral  sensibilities,  and  effect  the 
renewal  of  the  heart,  the  reformation  of  the  life,  and  the  soul's  ever- 
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lasting  redemption.  Your  preaching  will  not  be  with  enticing  words 
of  man's  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  of  power. 
You  will  search  the  Scriptures  daily,  and  with  prayerfulness,  till  they 
become  as  a  fire  shut  up  in  your  bones,  constraining  you  to  speak  that 
you  may  be  refreshed.  The  state  of  your  heart,  the  purity  of  your 
purposes,  the  movements  of  your  mind,  and  the  conduct  of  your  life, 
will  require  your  unceasing  care.  Be  wise,  sober,  vigilant,  and 
blameless,  that  men  of  contrary  minds  may  have  no  evil  thing  to  say 
of  you.  Be  an  example  to  believers,  in  word,  in  conversation,  in 
charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith  and  purity ;  and  in  all  things  study  to  show 
yourself  a  faithful  minister  of  the  New  Testament. 

While  you  avoid  them  that  cause  divisions  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Gospel,  you  will  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints,  and  endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  house  of  God,  which  is  the  church  of  the  living  God,  you 
will  behave  yourself  wisely,  doing  nothing  by  prejudice  or  partiality, 
but  ever  putting  a  difference  between  the  holy  and  profane,  the  pre- 
cious and  the  vile,  that  you  may  be  as  the  mouth  of  God  unto  all, 
and  assure  yourself  of  his  approval  and  protection. 

The  ordinances  of  Divine  appointment  you  will  faithfully  main- 
tain—  baptizing  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
all  who  evince  a  living  faith  in  Christ,  not  forbidding  little  children 
to  be  brought  to  him  in  their  mothers'  arms,  when,  of  such,  he  hath 
assured  us,  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  you  will  break  the 
Lord's  bread,  and  pour  out  the  wine  that  he  hath  mingled,  for  all 
such  disciples  as  are  satisfied  with  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  their 
master's  table ;  and  all  these  are  to  be  received,  not  unto  .doubtful 
disputations,  whether  they  be  Jews  or  Samaritans,  Greeks  or  barba- 
rians, bond  or  free. 

Commit  the  office  entrusted  to  you  to-day,  only  to  faithful  hands 
—  to  men,  apt  to  teach,  sound  in  the  faith,  thorough  in  their  experi- 
ence of  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  the  heart,  and  ready  to 
every  good  word  and  work ;  and  see  to  it  that  the  true  apostolic  suc- 
cession be  not  interrupted,  by  the  laying  of  your  hands  upon  dumb 
dogs  that  cannot  bark,  and  greedy  dogs  that  can  never  have  enough, 
or  —  in  more  modern  language  —  on 

"  Skulls  that  cannot  teach,  and  will  not  learn/' 

Thus,  my  brother,  I  have  sketched  with  all  brevity,  a  faint  and 
imperfect  outline  of  Heaven's  claims  on  you,  as  a  commissioned  am- 
bassador of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

3* 
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Believe  me,  I  am  not  quite  ignorant  of  your  present  emotions. 
The  lively  sensibilities  of  your  heart  are  not  unknown  to  your  breth- 
ren, though  perfectly  known  only  to  him  who  knoweth  all  things. 
But  as  you  glance  at  the  scenes  of  labor  and  conflict  opening  before 
you,  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  feeling  of  despondency,  like  a  dark 
cloud  at  noon,  may  come  over  your  spirit,  and  that  you  may  stand 
appalled  at  the  large  demands  made  upon  every  energy  of  your  phy- 
sical and  moral  nature.  I  have  only  to  say  to  you,  "  be  strong  in 
the  Lord,"  for  he  will  sustain  you. 

Difficulties  and  dangers  you  will  doubtless  meet,  for  they  strew  the 
pat h  way  of  life  in  every  vocation ;  nor  think  it  strange  concerning 
any  fiery  trial  that  shall  try  you,  as  if  some  strange  thing  happened 
to  you,  for  such  is  the  common  lot  of  the  ministers  of  Christ.  Pos- 
sibly, unreasonable  and  wicked  men  may  be  found  even  here,  among 
these  descendants  of  the  Puritans ;  men  who  would  deter  you  from 
building  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  and  persuade  you  to  confer  with 
them  on  the  plains  of  Ono ;  men  claiming  to  know  better  than  your- 
self, how  you  ought  to  behave  in  the  house  of  God,  and  even  at  the 
ballot-box ;  men  who  will  not  dance  though  you  pipe  to  them,  nor 
lament  though  you  mourn  to  them ;  who  will  say  that  you  have  a 
devil,  if  you  neither  eat  nor  drink,  or  that  you  are  a  gluttonous  man 
and  a  wine  bibber,  if  you  spread  your  table  generously.  No  doubt, 
these  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  shall  die  with  them.  But  show  that 
you  have  understanding  as  well  as  they,  and  that  you  are  not  inferior 
to  them,  but  that  you  know  your  duty,  and  shall  do  it.  Regard 
them,  if  you  will,  as  birds  of  ill  omen,  feeding  upon  carrion,  which, 
unconsumed,  would  generate  a  moral  pestilence ;  or,  as  Satan's  scav- 
engers, who,  in  gathering  up  garbage  for  their  master's  table,  from 
the  gutters  and  sewers  of  the  streets,  wound  you  with  their  muck- 
rakes, but  prevent  also  the  increase  of  the  moral  miasma  that  would 
otherwise  sweep  our  community  with  the  stillness  of  the  Egyptian 
plague,  and  the  violence  of  the  wind  from  the  wilderness.  Heed 
them  not,  to  let  your  work  cease.  Be  omnipresent  among  your  peo- 
ple, as  a  man  of  God,  thoroughly  furnished  ;  and  leave  it  to  him  who 
sitteth  in  the  heavens,  to  dispose  of  all  who  rise  up  and  talk  against 
you  by  the  walls  and  in  the  doors  of  the  houses,  at  his  pleasure. 

And  neither  few  nor  harmless  are  the  errors  which  are  abroad  in 
the  land,  beguiling  unstable  souls ;  sustained  and  vindicated  too,  by 
men  whose  eyes  are  full  of  adultery,  and  who  cannot  cease  from  sin ; 
men  who  have  forsaken  the  right  way,  and  are  gone  astray  following 
the  way  of  Balaam ;  but  more  mad  than  he,  spurning  alike  the  re- 
buke of  the  dumb  ass,  and  "  the  voice  that  speaketh  from  heaven." 
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What  else  are  the  Deism  and  Pantheism,  the  Eomanism  and  Social- 
ism, the  Universalism  and  Come-outism,  and  a  host  of  minor  "isms" 
that  distinguish  the  day  in  which  we  live,  but  so  many  fermenting 
heaps  of  human  filthiness,  collected  from  the  highways  and  by-paths 
of  the  Holy  city,  by  the  paid  servants  of  the  god  of  this  world,  pre- 
paratory to  their  removal  to  the  Tophet  ordained  of  old,  which  the 
breath  of  the  Lord,  like  a  stream  of  brimstone,  doth  kindle.  These 
errors  shall  surely  perish  in  the  coming  day  of  visitation,  and  they 
who  defend  them  shall  be  as  the  fat  of  lambs ;  they  shall  consume, 
into  smoke  shall  they  consume  away. 

I  charge  you,  then,  to  yield  to  no  discouragement,  nor  allow  your- 
self for  a  moment  to  say,  "  Why  were  the  former  days  better  than 
these,"  for  you  enquire  not  wisely  concerning  this.  Such  daring 
errors  are  but  the  incidental  evils  of  the  grand  process  of  purification 
Heaven  is  carrying  forward,  in  fulfilment  of  the  purpose  to  make  all 
things  new.  And  if,  for  the  firm  resistance  you  make  to  them,  you 
shall  at  any  time  be  treated  as  the  filth  and  offscouring  of  all  things, 
comfort  yourself  with  the  reflection,  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  were 
so  treated,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  that  it  was  then  declared, 
"  if  any  man  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus,  he  shall  suffer  persecution." 

But,  my  dear  brother,  is  not  the  field  of  labor  on  which  you  enter, 
one  that  the  Lord  hath  blessed  ?  It  is  not  barren  of  the  precious 
things  brought  forth  by  the  sun,  and  the  precious  things  put  forth  by 
the  moon  ;  but  it  is  specially  fruitful  in  the  chief  things  of  the  ancient 
mountains,  and  the  precious  things  of  the  lasting  hills.  The  good 
will  of  him  that  dwelt  in  the  bush,  hath  not  forsaken  it;  his  smiles 
have  ever  rested  upon  it,  since  it  became 

-"  A  garden  walled  around, 


Chosen  and  made  peculiar  ground  ; 
A  little  spot  enclosed  by  grace, 
Out  of  the  world's  wide  wilderness." 

Your  prospects,  then,  are  cheering.  The  field  before  you  is  white 
to  the  harvest.  Put  in  the  sickle  vigorously,  and  you  shall  reap 
abundantly,  and  return  joyously  to  the  presence  of  the  great  Hus- 
bandman, bringing  your  sheaves  with  you. 

I  charge  you,  then,  stand  in  your  lot,  and  be  not  moved  away  from 
the  hope  and  the  labors  of  the  Gospel,  by  any  afflictions,  or  threat- 
enings,  or  flatteries,  or  torments.  Be  faithful  unto  death,  to  all  the 
interests  of  Zion  depending  on  your  watchfulness  and  zeal ;  and  then, 
when  the  Chief  Shepherd  shall  appear,  you  shall  receive  a  crown 
studded  with  gems  of  imperishable  lustre  —  a  crown  of  glory  that 
shall  never  fade  away ! 


RIGHT  HAND  OF  FELLOWSHIP, 

by  rev.  james  h.  means,  dorchester. 

My  Dear  Brother, 

The  solemn  prayer  hath  ascended  to  heaven,  and,  by  the  laying  on 
of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery,  you  have  been  set  apart  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry. 

I  give  you  joy  that  this  hour  has  come ;  that  the  anticipations  of 
your  childhood  have  been  realized ;  that  the  goal,  which  has  been 
before  you  through  many  years  of  preparation,  has  at  length  been 
reached ;  and  that  now,  through  the  rich  mercy  of  God,  you  are  per- 
mitted to  stand  before  this  people,  who  have  so  cordially  chosen  you 
as  their  Pastor,  and  in  this  place,  whither  we  believe  the  Head  of  the 
Church  hath  sent  you. 

I  think  I  can  enter  into  your  feelings  to-day.  So  short  a  time  has 
passed  since  I  stood  in  a  position  similar  to  yours,  that  I  have  not 
forgotten  what  are  the  emotions  of  a  newly  ordained  minister,  —  how 
his  heart  throbs  with  the  strange  alternations  of  joy,  and  hope,  and 
fear  ;  joy,  that  to  him  is  this  grace  given,  to  declare  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ  —  hope,  that  his  will  be  a  happy  and  successful  min- 
istry —  and  fear,  that  he  may  have  taken  upon  himself  a  burden,  he 
is  not  able  to  bear. 

And  you  are  not  able  to  bear  this  burden  alone.  No  man  of  him- 
self is  sufficient  for  these  things.  First  and  above  all,  your  strength 
must  come  from  God :  and  to  Him  we  doubt  not  you  will  daily  look. 
Before  his  mercy-seat  you  will  spread  out  the  wants  of  this  people. 
For  their  souls  you  will  strive  with  wrestlings  and  agony  during  the 
night-watches. 

But  besides  His  presence  and  help,  you  will  desire  and  need  the 
sympathy  of  your  brethren.  For  you  are  a  man,  as  we  are ;  and  the 
Creator  has  mysteriously  constituted  human  souls,  so  that  they  reach 
forth  to  one  another,  and  seek  to  intertwine  their  sympathies  in  hours 
of  labor  and  endurance.  The  strength  of  a  minister  is  more  than 
doubled,  when  he  feels  that  other  hearts  are  beating  with  his  in  the 
same  mighty  effort. 

It  is  not  then  an  unmeaning  service,  in  which  we  are  now  engaged 
—  it  is  not  as  an  empty  form,  that  I  am  to  offer  you  the  Right  Hand 
of  Fellowship. 

It  is  a  token  of  our  confidence  in  you.  We  are  persuaded  that  you 
will  be  a  faithful  minister  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel  —  that  it  will  be 
your  highest  joy  to  hold  up  before  this  people  an  inspired  Bible,  by 
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whose  infallible  teachings  alone  they  are  to  be  guided,  and  whose 
brightness  will  shine  upon  their  path  and  lead  them  to  glory,  long 
after  the  taper-lights  of  man's  unchecked  imagination  have  burned  to 
their  sockets,  and  left  their  possessors  astray  in  the  darkness.  We 
believe  you  will  point  sinners  away  from  their  imperfect  and  selfish 
morality  to  the  Cross  of  Christ,  as  the  only  sure  foundation  for  their 
hope ;  and  will  enforce  all  your  teachings  by  the  solemn  sanctions 
of  an  endless  life. 

We  are  to  give  you  our  Hand,  as  a  pledge  also,  of  our  sympathy  in 
all  your  trials.  We  cannot  disguise  it  from  you,  even  on  this  day  of 
rejoicing,  that  you  will  have  troubles.  No  faithful  minister  is  with- 
out them.  His  path  were  not  in  the  footsteps  of  his  Master,  did  it 
not  lead  to  weariness  and  reproach,  and  the  bearing  of  a  cross. 

Sometimes  you  must  contend  with  a  weak  and  exhausted  body ; 
or  with  the  coldness  of  your  heart,  and  your  inability  to  feel  as  you 
should,  the  mighty  power  of  the  truths  you  preach.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  your  soul  is  enkindled  and  every  chord  thrilling  as 
swept  by  the  gales  of  the  Spirit,  you  will  be  pained  to  find  that  your 
ardent  words  awaken  no  response  from  your  listless,  and  unmoved, 
or  perhaps  slumbering,  hearers.  The  members  of  your  church  may 
not  always  be  active  in  their  cooperation ;  some  may  walk  so  that 
you  will  be  forced  to  say,  even  weeping,  that  they  are  enemies  of  the 
cross  of  Christ.  You  may  be  called  to  commit  to  the  dust  these  vete- 
rans, whose  names  have  long  adorned  the  annals  of  this  church ;  and 
it  will  grieve  you  that  so  few  of  the  children  seem  ready  to  take  their 
places.  And  all  around,  you  will  see  multitudes  hurrying  to  destruc- 
tion, paying  no  heed  to  your  warnings  and  entreaties,  and  in  sadness 
of  heart  you  will  cry  out,  "  I  am  laboring  in  vain  —  I  am  spending 
my  strength  for  nought."  Then  remember  that  in  all  these  trials  you 
have  our  sincere  sympathy.  We  have  felt  the  same.  They  are 
everywhere  incidental  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  a  sinful  world. 
And  we  will  mingle  our  tears  with  yours,  and  by  bearing  one  another's 
burdens,  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ. 

But,  my  brother,  though  your  trials  may  be  many,  they  will  not 
outweigh  your  joys  and  your  rewards.  And  by  this  Right  Hand,  we 
are  to  pledge  you  also  our  sympathy  in  those  joys.  We  welcome  you 
gladly  to  this  work,  because  it  is  a  good,  and  honorable,  and  blessed 
work.  It  may  not  give  you  wealth  or  renown,  nor  permit  you  to 
live  at  ease ;  but  it  will  afford  unequalled  opportunities  of  doing  good. 
There  are  scenes  before  you,  fraught  with  a  deeper  joy  than  the  vota- 
ries of  pleasure  ever  feel.  You  are  to  declare  to  this  people  truths 
more  precious  than  ever  reward  the  toil  of  the  classic  student.    You 
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are  to  hold  up  before  them  hopes  more  bright  than  the  gayest  dreams 
of  ambition.  Here,  too,  you  are  to  receive  the  infants  whom  parental 
faith  would  dedicate  to  God,  and  put  upon  their  brow  the  seal  of  a 
gracious  covenant.  Here,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  you  are  to  distribute 
the  consecrated  emblems  of  that  love  which  was  stronger  than  death. 
At  this  altar  you  are,  we  trust,  to  receive  the  vows  of  many,  who 
would  swear  allegiance  to  Zion's  king.  Among  these  houses  you  are 
to  go  as  a  minister  of  consolation,  at  once  blessing  and  being  blessed. 
I  tell  you  there  is  a  joy  in  these  services,  pure  and  exalted.  Our 
kind  Master  permits  none  to  toil  for  Him  without  a  recompense ;  they 
may  meet  difficulties,  but  one  blissful  smile  of  His  outweighs  them  all. 

Let  me  add,  that  you  are  entering  upon  your  work  at  an  auspicious 
era.  The  battle  of  Almighty  God  hasteneth  on.  We  see  the  hosts 
gathering  for  the  final  struggle.  Every  blow  struck  now  for  right 
and  truth,  must  tell  most  powerfully  on  the  future.  What  will  be  the 
issue  of  the  contest,  we  cannot  doubt ;  for,  even  with  our  dull  vision 
we  can  discern  the  dawning  glory  of  that  day  when  Christ  shall  reign. 
If,  then,  you  are  laboring  for  Him,  you  have  all  things  with  you. 
Yours  are  the  revolutions  of  States  and  Empires.  Yours  are  the  grand 
ideas  now  moving  the  human  mind.  Yours  are  the  prayers  and  high 
endeavors  of  all  true  men.  Yours  are  the  promises  and  the  truth  of  God. 

Be  assured,  my  brother,  that  we  rejoice  with  you  in  the  happy 
omens  of  this  day.  You  will  find  warm  and  affectionate  hearts  among 
your  brethren  here.  Nor  will  you  be  forgotten  by  the  friends  of  your 
early  years.  There  are  many  in  that  home  you  have  left,  who  have 
watched  your  course  thus  far,  with  deep  and  increasing  interest,  and 
they  will  watcli  you  still.  There  is  a  mother,  too,  who  is  blessing 
God  that  she  has  lived  to  see  this  day,  whose  full  heart  will  plead  for 
you  daily  in  her  prayers.  And  may  it  not  be  that  that  pastor  whom 
you  loved  so  long,  is  bending  from  the  heights  of  heaven,  a  joyful 
witness  of  these  solemnities  ? 

We  all  welcome  you  to  your  work ;  and  I  give  you  now,  dear 
brother,  in  the  name  of  the  Churches  of  Jesus  Christ,  this  Right 
Hand  of  Fellowship.  It  is  a  simple  act,  but  expressive.  By  this 
living  tie,  we  bind  you  to  ourselves  as  a  Brother  beloved  in  the  Lord ; 
and  as  the  blood  thrills  along  these  veins,  so  do  our  hearts  throb  with 
warm  affection.  By  this,  we  declare  our  confidence  in  you,  and  wel- 
come you  to  our  pulpits  and  our  homes.  By  it,  we  pledge  you  our 
sympathy  in  sorrow  and  joy,  our  prayers,  our  cooperation.  By  it, 
we  express  our  hope  of  a  reunion  in  that  general  assembly  where 
fellowship  is  perfect  and  eternal ;  and  they  who  have  labored  faith- 
fully, shall  enter  together  into  rest. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  PEOPLE, 

BY  REV.  E.  W.  BULLARD,  FITCHBURG. 

"  "We  beseech  you,  brethren,  know  them  which  labor  among  you 
and  are  over  you  in  the  Lord,  and  admonish  you ;  and  esteem  them 
very  highly  in  love  for  their  work's  sake.  Obey  them  that  have  the 
rule  over  you,  and  submit  yourselves :  for  they  watch  for  your  souls 
as  they  that  must  give  account,  that  they  may  do  it  with  joy  and  not 
with  grief;  for  that  is  unprofitable  for  you.  Let  the  elders  that  rule 
well  be  accounted  worthy  of  double  honor,  especially  they  that  labor 
in  word  and  doctrine ;  for  the  Scripture  saith,  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the 
ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn ;  and,  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.'7 

Brethren  and  Friends  of  this  Church  and  Society,  —  These  words 
are  from  the  oracles  of  Heaven ;  and  how  suitable  to  the  present  mo- 
ment. They  would  equalize  the  burdens  that  have  been  accumulating 
upon  our  young  brother,  during  these  solemn  services.  An  enlight- 
ened interpretation  and  application  of  them  on  your  part,  will  bring 
the  key-stone  to  its  bearings,  and  complete  the  arch.  We  will  answer 
for  the  masonry.  We  hear  much  of  the  breaking  clown  of  ministers. 
And  what  wonder !  The  one  half  of  an  arch,  all  by  itself,  is  both 
weak  and  unseemly  too.  But  introduce  the  other  member,  and  no 
structure  is  more  strong  or  beautiful. 

Brethren  and  Friends,  in  the  behalf  of  this  Council,  I  congratulate 
you  upon  the  re-settlement  of  the  ministry  among  you.  Behold  the 
gift  of  God,  in  answer  to  your  prayers,  and  in  compassion  on  your 

necessities. 

■  "  The  messenger  of  Truth, 

The  legate  of  the  skies.    His  theme  divine, 

His  office  sacred,  his  credentials  clear. 

By  him  the  violated  law  speaks  out 

Its  thunders ;  and  by  him,  in  streams  as  sweet 

As  angels  use,  the  Gospel  whispers  peace." 

The  minister  of  the  New  Testament  —  your  servant  for  Jesus'  sake 
—  your  recognized  Pastor,  to  go  in  and  out  before  you,  and  break 
unto  you  the  bread  of  life,  to  teach  you  publicly  and  from  house  to 
house,  to  rejoice  with  you  in  your  joys,  and  weep  with  you  in  your 
sorrows,  to  guide  you  through  life  and  accompany  you  to  "  the  river's 
side,"  pointing  you  ever  to  the  Lamb  of  God  and  through  him  to 
heaven. 

Receive  him  with  all  gladness.  Give  him  a  competent,  prompt, 
and  cheerful  support.  Let  his  basket  and  his  store  be  well  supplied. 
See  that  his  armory  is  well  furnished  with  the  munitions  of  war* 
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Books,  when  not  in  use,  should  form  a  right-angle  with  the  base  on 
which  they  ought  to  stand.  Alas !  in  spite  of  all  the  pastor  can  do, 
they  too  often  get  sadly  out  of  the  perpendicular.  A  wise  people  will 
look  to  this  matter,  shoring  up  betimes  the  yielding  defences,  and  fill- 
ing up  the  breaches,  with  solid  volumes,  able  to  stand  of  themselves, 
and  afford  support  on  either  hand. 

See  that  your  pastor  has  every  facility  for  doing  his  work  among 
you,  and  to  the  best  advantage.  Fill  this  house  with  eager  hearers  ■=— 
men,  women,  and  children.  Come  one,  come  all,  and  come  early* 
Come  especially  when  the  sky  is  lowery.  Give  your  pastor  no  cause 
to  exclaim,  "  The  emptiness  is  dreadful/' 

Gather  into  the  prayer-meeting,  and  the  weekly  lecture.  Crowd 
around  the  man  of  God,  hungering  for  the  bread  of  heaven.  The 
demand  creates  the  supply. 

Make  much  of  his  pastoral  visits.  These  cannot  be  frequent* 
They  must  be  brief.  Your  minister  will  have  no  time  to  wait  at 
the  door,  or  sit  alone  in  the  drawing-room.  Ladies,  don't  stop  to 
change  your  dresses,  or  put  a  fire  in  the  parlor.  The  room  where 
you  are,  is  as  good  as  the  best,  and  an  immediate  attention  to  the  ob- 
jects of  this  call,  will  save  much  time,  and  sanctify  both  the  place  and 
the  person. 

Husbands,  Fathers,  and  Brothers,  your  pastor  seeks  a  brief  inter- 
view with  you.  Grudge  him  not  a  few  moments.  Come  in,  and 
leave  apologies  for  those  who  will  care  more  for  them  than  he  who 
seeks,  not  yours,  but  you. 

Dear  Children  and  Youth,  the  minister  calls  for  you  too.  He  is 
the  shepherd  of  the  lambs,  as  well  as  of  the  sheep.  Gather  around 
him,  and  listen  to  the  blessed  words  he  has  to  speak  to  you  from 
your  Friend  above. 

And  now  the  mutual  inquiries  being  over,  and  the  words  of  wisdom 
and  Christian  solicitude  all  spoken,  let  the  head  of  the  family  ask  the 
pastor  to  pray  with  you ;  and  when  he  falls  upon  his  knees  to  com- 
mend you  to  God,  do  you  all  kneel  ivith  him. 

Confide  in  your  pastor.  Seek  his  peace.  Respect  his  rights  and 
his  character.  Tolerate  no  tale-bearer  among  you ;  and  make  not 
the  "  parsonage "  a  whispering-gallery,  for  all  the  troubles  and  scan- 
dals of  the  parish.  If  any  one  would  tell  the  story  of  his  own  sins, 
or  declare  what  God  has  done  for  his  soul,  welcome,  welcome  to  the 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Pray,  pray  for  your  pastor  —  suffer  him  not  to  labor  in  vain  among 
you ;  and  prepare,  0  prepare  to  meet  him  at  the  judgment-seat* 


